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NUMISMA 

Some  twenty  years  ago  Sidney  K.  Eastwood  of 
Pittsburgh,  U.S.A.,  prepared  a paper  on  the  “Coins 
and  Tokens  of  Jersey,”  bringing  Atkins’  list  down  to 
1937.  Having  a small  hand-press  he  set  the  article, 
together  with  one  by  W.  W.  Woodside  on  the  “Com- 
memorative Coins  of  the  British  Empire”  and  issued 
it  under  the  title  of  Numisma.  Thus  was  the  title  re- 
vived which  Ed  Frossard  used  for  a similar  publication 
from  1877  to  1884. 

The  first  issue  of  Numisma  was  printed  in  May 
1939  in  an  edition  of  75  copies,  and  the  last  issue, 
No.  7,  appeared  in  October  1948.  It  was  sub-titled  an 
occasional  numismatic  pamphlet,  the  seven  issues 
spread  over  a period  of  ten  years  testifying  to  its 
correctness.  The  original  contributors  remained  the 
only  contributors  through  the  years. 

Recently  I was  most  fortunate  in  obtaining  a com- 
plete set  of  this  rare  pamphlet  from  my  friend,  Bill 
Woodside,  and  the  thought  arose  to  carry  it  on  from 
the  other  side  of  the  world.  Sidney  Eastwood  has 
given  the  project  his  blessing,  and  he  and  Bill 
Woodside  are  again  original  contributors. 

One  of  the  major  aims  will  be  the  publication  of 
notes  on  the  coinage  of  Australia  and  the  Pacific  but 
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anything  of  interest  to  the  numismatist  will  be  pub- 
lished, mainly  as  a contribution  to  the  literature. 

Numisma  will  not  be  issued  at  regular  intervals;  it 
will  appear  as  opportunity  serves  or  requires.  The 
march  of  time  having  brought  inflation  in  its  wake  it 
is  regretted  that  a subscription  fee  of  12/6  ($1.50)  for 
four  issues  has  to  be  charged. 


DECIMAL  CURRENCY  FOR 
AUSTRALIA 

In  the  policy  speech  of  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Rt. 
Hon  R.  G.  Menzies,  in  October  1958,  he  announced 
that  the  Commonwealth  Government  accepted  the 
principle  of  decimal  coinage.  Subsequently  on  15 
February  1959  a Decimal  Currency  Committee  was 
appointed,  its  terms  of  reference  being: 

“(i)  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  which 
would  result  from  placing  the  currency  and  money  of 
account  of  Australia  on  a decimal  basis,  including  an 
estimate  of  the  savings  in  cost  to  the  community. 

“(ii)  If  a decimal  currency  is  favoured,  the  unit  of 
account  and  denominations  of  subsidiary  currency 
which  it  considers  most  appropriate  for  Australia; 

“(iii)  The  method  by  which  the  recommended 
system  should  be  introduced  so  as  to  minimize  the 
cost  and  inconvenience  of  the  change-over; 

“(iv)  The  estimated  cost  of  replacement  or  adap- 
tation of  accounting,  calculating,  vending  and  similar 
machines,  and  any  other  costs  likely  to  be  experienced; 

“(v)  Other  aspects  of  conversion  to  a decimal 
system  which  it  considers  should  be  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Commonwealth  Government.” 
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The  Committee,  after  meeting  on  24  occasions  in 
four  States  and  Canberra,  published  its  findings  on 
18  August  1960. 

The  Committee  was  convinced  of  the  necessity  to 
adopt  decimal  currency  in  Australia  and  that  the 
lOs.-cent  system  was  the  most  appropriate.  A period 
of  two  years  was  regarded  necessary  for  further  re- 
search and  it  suggested  that  the  system  come  into 
operation  on  the  second  Monday  in  February  1963. 

The  following  subsidiary  coins  were  recommended: 
20  cents  (2s.),  10  cents  (Is.),  5 cents  (6d.),  and 
1 cent  (1.2d.).  Also  50  cents  (5s.)  and  2 cents  (2.4d.) 
if  smaller  size  coins  than  at  present  were  minted. 


FROM  THE  PAST 

“During  the  present  week  a number  of  Spanish  dol- 
lars cut  into  five  parts  have  made  their  appearance, 
each  being  considered  worth  one  shilling.  We  know 
not  whether  they  have  been  cut  by  sanction  of  the 
Government  or  by  some  private  individual  but  we  are 
convinced  that  Governor  Macquarie’s  plan  of  stamping 
the  dollar  is  infinitely  much  better  than  the  present 
system  of  cutting,  which  in  our  opinion,  opens  the 
door  to  fraud.  There  is  machinery  in  this  Colony 
capable  of  performing  the  operation  of  stamping;  and 
there  are  persons  fully  competent  to  make  the  dies. 
We  would  therefore  again  recommend  the  Govern- 
ment to  issue  a money  which  could  not  be  taken  out 
of  the  island  in  order  that  people  may  benefit  by  it.” 

—Colonial  Times  and  Tasmanian  Advertiser 

21  August  1826 


FRANKLIN  PRESS  TOKEN 
VARIETIES 

By  Sidney  K.  Eastwood 

It  may  seem  presumptuous  to  offer  anything  on  the 
Franklin  Press  token,  of  1794,  after  the  treatment  of 
the  subject  by  R.  H.  Williamson,  published  by  B.  A. 
Seaby  Ltd  in  their  Coin  and  Medal  Bulletin , 1957 
(pp.  5-7,  53-56)  and  the  comments  (p.  204,  pp.  298- 
99)  by  the  author  and  others.  However,  die-break 
varieties  and  some  observations  may  be  offered. 

There  are  four  known  and  published  varieties.  Two 
are  fairly  scarce,  but  found  in  many  collections;  two 
are  rare  and,  perhaps,  unique.  They  are  as  follows: 

1 O.  A printing  press.  SIC  ORITUR  DOCTRINA 

SURGETQUE  LIBERT  AS.  In  exergue,  1794. 

R.  PAYABLE  AT  THE  FRANKLIN  PRESS 
LONDON,  in  five  lines. 

E.  Plain. 

Conder  88:150,  Atkins  222a,  Dalton  and 
Hamer  307a. 

2 Same  as  before  except 

E.  AN  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  OPPRESS’D  OF 
ALL  NATIONS. 

Atkins  222,  Dalton  and  Hamer  307. 

3 Same  as  before  except 

E.  Obliquely  reeded,  slanting  downward  to  the 
right  when  the  piece  is  horizontal. 

Reported  by  A.  H.  Baldwin,  of  London.  Williamson 
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states  that  there  are  die-breaks,  indicating  that  it  “was 
coined  late  in  the  life  of  the  dies.  ’ 

4 O.  Same  as  before. 

R.  East  India  Company  bale-mark,  within  two 
circles,  no  legend. 

E.  Plain. 

Howland  Wood  describes  this  specimen  in  The 
Numismatist , 1903  (pp.  49-50).  It  is  thought  to  be 
the  same  specimen  as  that  sold  by  W.  E.  Woodward 
in  1884  and  again  in  1888.  Wood  expresses  the  opinion 
that  the  reverse  is  also  the  reverse  of  a 20-cash  piece 
of  Prince  of  Wales  Island.  It  is  not  likely  that  this 
reverse  die  belongs  to  one  of  the  contemporary  British 
tokens  as  a search  fails  to  locate,  in  the  literature,  any 
description  of  a die  having  this  bale-mark,  without  a 
date  or  a legend,  in  that  series.  All  tokens  found  with- 
out date  or  legend  are  in  the  colonial  series  indicating 
that  Wood  is  correct  in  his  attribution.  James  Atkins, 
in  Coins  and  Tokens  of  British  Possessions  and 
Colonies , 1889  (p.  206),  mentions  this  piece  with  a 
single  circle  as  the  obverse  of  a token  with  a blank 
reverse.  Examination  of  good  specimens  of  this  Prince 
of  Wales  token  shows  that  it  has  two  circles  and  not 
one  as  stated  by  Atkins. 

A theory  is  advanced  that  the  scarcity  of  these 
tokens  is  due  to  an  early  failure  of  the  obverse  die. 
Examination  of  several  specimens  reveals  a major  die- 
break  in  the  press  of  varying  extent.  Actually,  as  many 
as  five  die-breaks  occur.  A fairly  heavy  one  occurs  in 
the  legend,  extending  from  the  end  of  “E”  to  the 
beginning  of  “A”  in  “LIBERTAS.”  Three  others  are 
found;  one,  extending  from  the  platen  of  the  press  to 
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the  upright  on  the  left;  two,  extending  from  the  up- 
right on  the  right  for  about  2 mm.  toward  the  foot  of 
“I”  in  the  legend;  and,  three,  slightly  above  and  be- 
tween the  second  and  the  foot  of  “I,”  but  not  touch- 
ing either.  A major  die-break  occurs  across  the  centre 
of  the  press,  is  2 mm.  vertical  and  varies,  in  specimens 
seen,  from  4 mm.  to  8 mm.  horizontal.  The  three  small 
ones  occur  on  specimens  having  the  8 mm.  die-break 
and  one  occurs  on  some  but  not  all  specimens  having 
the  4 mm.  die-break.  All  of  these  indicate  a progress- 
ing and,  probably,  rapid  increase  in  die-breaks  that 
resulted  in  the  failure  of  the  die,  which,  together  with 
the  relative  scarcity  of  specimens  struck  from  a perfect 
die,  confirms  the  theory  of  an  early  die  failure.  The 
accompanying  sketch  shows  the  five  die-breaks. 


It  is  proper  to  add,  at  least,  three  additional  varieties, 
due  to  die-breaks,  as  follows: 

5 O.  Same  as  before  except  die-break  in  the  centre 

of  the  press  2 mm.  by  4 mm.  in  extent. 

R.  Same  as  before. 

E.  Plain. 

6 O.  Same  as  before  except  die-break  in  the  centre 

of  the  press  2 mm.  by  4 mm.  in  extent  and  die- 
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break  extending  about  2 mm.  from  the  right- 
hand  upright  of  the  press  toward  the  foot  of 
“I.” 

R.  Same  as  before. 

E.  Plain. 

O.  Same  as  before  except  die-break  in  the  centre 
of  the  press  2 mm.  by  8 mm.  in  extent,  die- 
break  from  the  end  of  “E”  to  the  beginning 
of  “A”  in  “LIBERTAS,”  die-break  from  the 
platen  of  the  press  to  the  upright  on  the  left, 
die-break  from  the  upright  on  the  right  ex- 
tending about  2 mm.  toward  the  foot  of  “I,” 
and  die-break  slightly  above  and  between  the 
last  die-break  and  the  foot  of  “I”  but  not 
touching  either. 

R.  Same  as  before. 

E.  Plain. 

Study  of  the  mule,  described  by  Wood,  provides 
additional  evidence  that  the  Franklin  Press  tokens 
were  made  by  Lutwyche,  who  struck  the  Prince  of 
Wales  Island  pieces.  The  Prince  of  Wales  Island 
pieces  were  struck  in  1788  on  a planchet  much 
thicker  than  those  of  the  Franklin  Press  token  and  of 
greater  diameter,  29  mm.,  than  the  28  mm.  of  the 
Franklin  Press  tokens.  When  this  mule  was  struck  in 
1794,  a thick  planchet  was  used  which  was,  probably, 
left  over  from  the  1788  coinage  as  the  28  mm.  plan- 
chet, used  for  the  Franklin  Press  token,  is  too  small 
to  take  the  Prince  of  Wales  Island  die  and  still  show 
both  circles.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  thick  plan- 
chet and  the  older  die  were  in  the  shop  where  the 
Franklin  Press  tokens  were  struck  which  increases  the 
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probability  that  they  were  made  in  the  Lutwyche 
establishment. 

Williamson,  in  summing  up  the  opinions  of  various 
writers  on  the  subject  of  who  issued  the  tokens,  says: 
“We  probably  will  never  know  the  name  of  the  issuer 
of  the  limited  number  that  went  into  circulation.” 

There  is  evidence,  however,  that  the  Watts  Printing 
Works,  Wyld  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  London, 
which  was  purchased  by  Cox  and  Baylis,  about  1763, 
issued  this  token  in  1794.  William  Blades,  in  his 
Numismatica  Typographical,  or,  The  Medaliic  History 
of  Printing , London,  1883  (p.  120),  says: 

“There  is  traditional  evidence  that  the  printing- 
office  in  Wylde  Court,  where  Franklin  worked  when 
in  London,  was  called  ‘The  Franklin  Press’  about  that 
year.  There  is  a pressman  now  ( 1870)  at  work  in 
London,  named  Walsh,  who  showed  me  a poorly  pre- 
served specimen  of  this  very  token  which  had 
descended  to  him  from  his  father,  John  Walsh,  who 
worked  at  Watt’s  in  1794.  He  well  remembers  his 
father  speaking  of  Watt’s  as  ‘The  Franklin  Press’  and 
that  all  the  workmen  had  some  of  the  tokens  dis- 
tributed to  them.” 

Blades  also  translates  the  legend  as,  “Thus  know- 
ledge spreads  and  liberty  uprises.” 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  William  L.  Clark, 
American  Numismatic  Society,  New  York,  and  to 
William  Woodside,  Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburgh, 
for  valuable  aid  in  this  study. 


NEW  ZEALAND  COINAGE 

By  Sydney  V.  Hagley , f.r.n.s. 

Allan  Sutherland's  Numismatic  History  of  New 
Zealand , published  many  years  ago,  is  still  the  defini- 
tive work  on  the  subject  but  is  now,  unfortunately, 
out  of  print.  In  1956  Harry  C.  Hughan,  another  keen 
student  of  the  New  Zealand  coinage,  published  a 
pamphlet  giving,  among  other  details,  the  quantities 
of  every  coin  struck  and  issued  1933  to  1956. 

Proof  sets,  for  sale  to  the  public,  were  issued  only 
in  1935  and  1953  but  were  struck  in  limited  numbers 
in  most  years,  1933  to  date. 

The  following  list  is  designed  to  assist  those  wishing 
to  collect  a complete  date  series  and  is  arranged 
chronologically  in  preference  to  the  usual  system  of 
by  denomination. 


George 

V 

1910-36 

13 

2/- 

1 

1933 

2/6 

14 

1/- 

2 

V- 

15 

6d 

3 

1/- 

16 

3d 

4 

6d 

17 

1936 

2/- 

5 

3d 

18 

6d 

6 

1934 

2/6 

19 

3d 

7 

2/- 

George 

8 

1/- 

VI 

1936-52 

9 

6d 

20 

1937 

2/6 

10 

3d 

21 

2/- 

11 

1935 

5/- 

22 

1/- 

12 

2/6 

23 

6d 

9 


10 

24 

25  1939 

26 

27  1940 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34  1941 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41  1942 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48  1943 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54  1944 

55 

56 

57 
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3d 

58 

6d 

59 

3d 

60 

2/6 

61 

2/- 

62 

1/- 

63 

6d 

64 

3d 

65 

Id 

66 

id 

67 

2/6 

68 

2/- 

69 

1/- 

70 

6d 

71 

3d 

72 

Id 

73 

id 

74 

2/6 

75 

2/- 

76 

1/- 

77 

6d 

78 

3d 

79 

Id 

80 

id 

81 

2/6 

82 

2/- 

83 

1/- 

84 

6d 

85 

3d 

86 

Id 

87 

2/6 

88 

21- 

89 

1/- 

90 

6d 

91 

3d 

Id 

id 

1945  2/6 
2/- 
1/- 

6d 

3d 

Id 

id 

1946  2/6 
2/- 
1/- 

6d 

3d 

Id 

id 

1947  2/6 
21- 

V- 

6d 

3d 

Id 

id 

1948  2/6 
2 /- 
1/- 
6d 
3d 

1949  5/- 
2/6 
2/- 

ld 

id 
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92 

1950 

2/6 

122 

id 

93 

2/- 

123 

1955 

1/- 

94 

1/- 

124 

6d 

95 

6d 

125 

3d 

96 

3d 

126 

Id 

97 

Id 

127 

id 

98 

id 

128 

1956 

1/- 

99 

1951 

2/6 

129 

6d 

100 

2/- 

130 

3d 

101 

1/- 

131 

Id 

102 

6d 

132 

id 

103 

3d 

133 

1957 

1/- 

104 

Id 

134 

6d 

105 

id 

135 

3d 

106 

1952 

1/- 

136 

Id 

107 

6d 

137 

id 

108 

3d 

138 

1958 

1/- 

109 

Id 

139 

6d 

110 

id 

140 

3d 

141 

Id 

Elizabeth  II 

1952- 

142 

id 

111 

1953 

5/- 

143 

1959 

1/- 

112 

2/6 

144 

6d 

113 

21- 

145 

3d 

114 

V- 

146 

Id 

115 

6d 

147 

id 

116 

3d 

148 

1960 

1/- 

117 

Id 

149 

6d 

118 

id 

150 

3d 

119 

1954 

6d 

151 

Id 

120 

3d 

152 

id 

121 

Id 

UNITED  STATES  POLITICAL 
CAMPAIGN  PIECES 

By  W . W.  W oodside 

The  past  year,  1960,  was  marked  by  the  election 
of  a president  of  the  United  States  of  America.  This 
quadrennial  event  is  preceded  by  an  intensive  cam- 
paign by  each  of  the  major  political  parties,  and  over 
the  years  no  American  institution  has  inspired  such 
extremes  of  enthusiastic  partisanship,  nor  more  stirring 
spectacles  than  the  torchlight  parades  or  the  frenzied 
conventions  with  their  often  extravagant  oratory. 

Examination  of  some  of  the  paraphernalia  associated 
with  past  campaigns  will  bring  them  into  sharper  focus 
for  the  student  of  American  history  and  will  provide 
one  with  interesting,  and  sometimes  amusing  sidelights 
of  these  political  phenomena.  One  might,  of  course, 
include  banners,  torches,  and  even  the  uniforms  of 
political  “marching  clubs”  which  flourished  in  by-gone 
days.  For  most  of  us,  and  especially  for  numismatists, 
it  will  suffice  to  examine  the  campaign  medals  and 
badges  by  which  the  parties  sought  to  identify  their 
adherents;  the  present  paper  seeks  to  give  a bird’s-eye 
view,  so  to  speak,  of  a large  and  varied  series  which  is 
little  known  to  collectors  outside  the  United  States. 

The  year  of  Andrew  Jackson’s  election  for  a second 
term,  1832,  was  the  first  in  which  any  party  held  a 
national  convention  to  nominate  candidates,  and 
apparently  it  was  also  at  this  time  that  there  began  the 
custom  of  wearing  a token,  medalet  or  button  which 
bore  the  likeness  of  one’s  favorite  candidate,  coupled 
with  campaign  slogans  or  quotations  from  the  can- 
didate’s speeches.  From  then  on,  such  souvenirs  have 
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increased  in  number  and  variety  with  each  election,  so 
that  it  would  be  most  difficult,  today,  to  form  a col- 
lection which  could  pretend  to  be  complete.  Neverthe- 
less, representative  examples  from  each  presidential 
contest  will  allow  the  collector  to  savor  a bit  of  each 
election  and  of  the  related  periods  of  United  States 
history. 

Throughout  the  nineteenth  century,  elaborate  rib- 
bons were  worn  by  local  delegations  to  conventions, 
or  by  the  many  political  clubs  that  paraded  in  the 
interest  of  one  party  or  another.  These  are  seldom 
found  in  perfect  condition,  which  is  a pity  when  one 
considers  the  elaborate  designs,  glorified  portraiture 
and  extravagant  legends  which  typify  them.  Printed 
upon  cloth— often  upon  silk— the  ribbons  are  too 
fragile  to  survive  much  handling. 

By  far  the  largest  number  of  badges,  however,  take 
the  form  of  medalets  or  buttons,  by  the  wearing  of 
which  an  individual  might  daily  declare  his  support  of 
candidate  and  party.  For  the  most  part  these  are 
metal— brass,  copper,  silver  and  tin  are  commonest— 
until  after  the  Civil  War.  The  remaining  years  of  the 
century  produced  a steadily  increasing  assortment  of 
gadgets.  For  example,  there  is  a miniature  Rough 
Rider’s  hat  referring  to  Theodore  Roosevelt’s  war 
record  and  to  his  slogan,  “My  hat  is  in  the  ring”; 
another  piece  reproduces  Roosevelt’s  pince-nez  glasses. 
Brass  clothing  buttons,  pencils,  ear-rings,  brooches 
and  cuff-links  proclaim  the  virtues  of  this  or  that 
party.  (What  wonderful  days  these  must  have  been 
for  small  boys,  with  their  love  of  free  souvenirs! ) 
Finally,  about  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  celluloid 
or  metal  pin  came  into  use,  and  has  now  superseded 
almost  all  other  forms. 
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Perhaps  the  most  pleasing  form  of  campaign  badge 
is  the  ferrotype,  first  used  in  the  campaign  of  1860. 
Actually  a miniature  daguerrotype  photograph,  the 
ferrotype  was  enclosed  in  a brass  frame  which  bore 
the  candidate’s  name.  Usually  ferrotypes  were  mounted 
in  pairs,  so  that  the  presidential  candidate’s  likeness 
appeared  on  one  side  and  that  of  the  vice-presidential 
nominee  on  the  other.  After  a relatively  short  time 
these  charming  little  portraits  gave  way  to  more  con- 
ventional photography,  and  because  they  are  readily 
scratched  and  easily  injured  by  dampness  ferrotypes 
are  seldom  to  be  found  in  perfect  condition.  Yet  in 
the  brief  period  of  their  use  we  find  portraits  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  of  his  principal  opponents, 
Douglas,  Breckinridge,  Bell  and  McClellan,  as  well  as 
of  his  successors,  Johnson  and  Grant. 

Entirely  different  political  pieces  are  those  which 
satirize  or  ridicule  the  opposition  party  or  candidate. 
Today  our  major  parties  frown  upon  the  use  of  per- 
sonalities or  vituperative  criticism  in  campaigning,  but 
the  tokens  indicate  that  rough-and-tumble  attack  has 
been  a general  characteristic  of  election  years.  Thus 
we  find  Jackson  and  Van  Buren  derided  for  their 
position  on  the  controversy  over  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States;  General  McClellan  (Democrat,  1864) 
was  “Little  Mac”  to  his  troops  but  “Very  Little  Mac” 
upon  Republican  tokens;  Mark  Hanna,  the  financier 
who  was  a Republican  stalwart  of  the  ’nineties,  be- 
comes “Trade  Mark  Hanna”  to  the  Democrats;  and 
Samuel  Tilden  (Democrat,  1876)  is  accused  of  evad- 
ing the  income  tax  and  even  of  killing  his  own  party. 
In  1940,  the  unsuccessful  Republican  campaign  for 
Wendell  Willkie  brought  out  a flood  of  anti-Franklin 
Roosevelt  buttons,  ranging  from  “My  Friends,  Good- 
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bye”  to  “Start  Packing,  Eleanor,  the  Willkies  are 
Coming.” 

At  no  period  has  the  number  of  satirical  pieces 
attained  the  volume  issued  during  William  Jennings 
Bryan’s  “Free  Silver”  campaigns  of  1896  and  1900. 
The  Democratic  platforms  of  those  years  called  for 
free  coinage  of  silver  in  a ratio  of  16  to  1 with  gold, 
and  politicians  and  die  makers  alike  seized  happily 
upon  this  opportunity  to  ridicule  the  proposal.  The 
tokens  occur  in  many  varieties.  Imitations  of  a dollar, 
struck  in  lead  or  tin,  and  the  diameter  of  a small  saucer, 
and  copies  of  the  then-current  dime  which  are  larger 
than  a silver  dollar,  obviously  were  meant  to  show  that 
the  Democratic  plan  would  mean  a currency  both 
physically  and  economically  unmanageable.  Another 
piece  substitutes  for  the  American  eagle  a goose  with 
a donkey’s  head,  and  has  legends  “United  Snakes  of 
America”  and  “In  Bryan  We  Trust.” 

The  more  conventional  pieces,  on  the  other  hand, 
give  us  portraits  of  nearly  all  the  candidates,  in  every 
degree  of  excellence  from  the  work  of  leading  con- 
temporary sculptors  to  mere  caricatures  made  by 
earnest  but  unskilled  journeymen.  Here,  too,  are  the 
campaign  slogans  and  soubriquets,  many  of  them 
famous,  others  familiar  only  to  students  of  history— 
“The  Hero  of  Tippecanoe”  (William  Henry  Har- 
rison), “The  Rail  Splitter”  (Abraham  Lincoln),  “The 
Little  Giant”  (Stephen  A.  Douglas),  “The  Cross  of 
Gold”  (William  Jennings  Bryan),  and  “He  Kept  Us 
Out  of  War”  (Woodrow  Wilson).  William  Henry 
Harrison,  “The  Log  Cabin  Candidate,”  and  James  A. 
Garfield,  “The  Canal  Boy,”  each  made  political  capital 
of  his  humble  origins.  Former  generals  often  detailed 
their  military  successes— John  C.  Fremont  even  ad- 
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vances  the  doubtful  claim  of  having  defeated  Stone- 
wall Jackson, 

Other  inscriptions  achieve  a descriptive  exuberance 
that  could  stem  from  no  other  source  than  campaign 
oratory;  for  example,  “The  Rocky  Mountains  echo 
back  Fremont,”  “Buchanan— the  crisis  demands  his 
election.”  A Prohibition  Party  token  of  1888  asserts, 
“For  God,  for  home  and  native  land,  the  saloon  must 
go.”  Winfield  Scott  Hancock,  who  opposed  Garfield, 
inspired,  “A  combination  and  a form  indeed  where 
every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal  to  give  the  world 
assurance  of  a man.”  And,  as  a final  example,  “A  halo 
shines  bright  as  day  around  the  head  of  Henry  Clay.” 
Regardless  of  issues  or  candidates,  1960  did  not  pro- 
duce prose  to  equal  the  efforts  of  earlier  times. 

Thus,  in  capsule  form,  the  collector  may  acquire  a 
panorama  of  American  political  history,  of  parties— 
Democrats,  Whigs,  Republicans,  Know-Nothings, 
Socialists,  Progressives,  Vegetarians  and  Prohibitionists 
—and  their  nominees  for  the  highest  office  (as  the 
campaign  orators  have  it)  “within  the  gift  of  the 
American  people.”  Many  have  sought  that  office,  and 
everyone,  winner  or  loser,  was  insistently  proclaimed 
“The  People’s  Choice.”  Although  we  may  concede 
that  the  people  have  made  some  strange  “choices,” 
we  must  also  admit  that  these  elections  have  been 
times  of  exciting  drama,  and  that  the  collector  of 
such  mementos  will  be  well  repaid  for  his  efforts. 
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